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ITALY IN 1855-56. 

Venioe, 5th July, 1856. — The mosaics in 
the vestibule of St. Mark's, are, perhaps, 
the most interesting of the long series of 
these works with which the roof of the 
Cathedral is covered. They comprise some 
of the best mosaics of the 13th, and some, 
also, of the best of the 16th century, and 
the sharp contrast between them shows, in 
a glance, the course of art during this in- 
terval of three centuries from its first 
struggles to free itself from the bands and 
hampers of Byzantine swaddling-clothes, 
to the near period of its decrepitude and 
decline. They afford, also, curious inciden- 
tal illustrations of the character and spirit 
of the workmen of the one time, and of 
the other. 

In the intention of the early builders of 
the church, the vestibule, or atrium, was 
regarded as that portion of the sacred 
building which was appropriated to those 
who had not been received into the full 
standing of members of the church of 
Christ. It was for the unbaptised, and for 
new converts, and perhaps also for such as 
might have fallen into sin, and as penitents 
sought for a second admittance within the 
fold. The subjects to which the attention 
of such persons was to be directed, were 
naturally chosen from the Old Testament, 
and" the old mosaics in the vestibule of St. 
Mark's, all represent scenes taken from the 
Books of Genesis and Exodus, beginning 
with the creation and the fall of man, and 
going on through the histories of Noah, 
Abraham, Joseph and Moses, ending with 
the representation of the miracle of the fall 
of manna. The series of subjects is simi- 
lar to that which is found in like places in 
many other cathedrals, but there are few 
where the designs are so numerous, or 
where the story is so regularly carried for- 
ward. 

The earliest in' the order of arrange- 
ment are those on the right hand of the 
main entrance. In the cupola in the roof, 
over the door of which the bronze valves 
were brought from Constantinople, is the 
series representing the Creation and the 
Fall of Man. The popular belief, derived 
as much from favorite apocryphal sto- 
ries as from the account in the Bible, is 
here curiously exhibited. The second sub- 
ject, for instance, is that of the creation of 
angels, by whom the Creator is accompa- 
nied in the after works. The quaint sim- 
plicity and honest straightforwardness of 
treatment, combined now and then with a 
sudden and surprising attempt to express 
some poetic conception or vivid imagina- 
tion, in which the hand of the designer fell 
short of his desire, and failed him at the 
moment when its best skill was most need- 
ed, is often strikingly manifest. But in these 
very shortcomings of manual execution, as 
compared with the vigor of conception, lies 
the promise and the certainty of the rapid 
progress of art. Thought had freed itself 
from traditional restraints, which for cen- 
turies had been held in check, and the hand 
was sure soon to become obedient to the di- 
recting will. 

The cupola is divided into three bands, 
in the second of which occurs the picture 
of the creation of man. The Creator is 



seated on a throne, and is forming man 
from the dust of the earth. The angels 
stand around, looking on. Man is repre- 
sented as a black, inanimate figure. This 
is followed by the blessing of the seventh 
day, in which the day appears as an angel, 
kneeling to receive the benediction. The 
next is the giving of the soul to man. Man 
stands before the Creator, who holds up 
towards his mouth a little figure with but- 
terfly wings — this figure being intended for 
the soul. The third range of the cupola 
contains the scenes in Paradise, and the 
expulsion from it, — all of them curious in 
design, but all rendered with so much clear- 
ness as to be intelligible to any one who had 
read or had heard the story from Genesis. 
This was the first lesson to be learned, and 
ho one could fail to understand its meaning, 
written, in glowing colors, on a ground of 
gold, and in distinct, though awkward, 
lines. Each of the pictures was accom- 
panied with an inscription, generally taken 
from the Scripture narrative. 

The place of the old mosaics over the 
main door has been filled by the later ones ; 
and it doe3 not appear what were the sub- 
jects of the earlier works. They probably 
did not belong to the series of subjects from 
the Old Testament, but were detached and 
separate works.* There appears to have 
been an obvious and impressive meaning, 
as has been pointed out by Mr. Ruskin, in 
the conclusion of the series out of the Old 
Testament, with the miracle of the Fall of 
Manna. It was to direct the thoughts of 
the disciple to the words of Christ: "Tom- 
fathers did eat manna, and are dead ;" and 
to lead him to remember that living bread 
which, " if any man eat, he shall live for- 
ever." And, this thought would be still 
more strongly impressed upon him, when 
returning from the northern end of the 
vestibule where this miracle was repre- 
sented, he entered the central door of the 
church, and turning, saw above it, on the 
wall, a grand and solemn mosaic of the 
Saviour "enthroned with the Virgin, on 
one side, and St. Mark on the other, in at- 
titudes of adoration — Christ being repre- 
sented as holding a book open npon his 
knee, on which is written, I am the book : 

BY ME IF ANY MAX ENTER IX, HE SHALL BE 
SAVED."f 

The feeling that inspired the builders and 
artists of the thirteenth century, was one of 
sincere devotion. Their church was not to 
be made splendid with all the beauty that 
riches and art could give it, merely to serve 
for the admiration of men, for the pride of 
the city, or for their own glory ; but it was 
to be the house of God, and for that end 
was to be made as beautiful and as glorious 
as man could make it. Every part was to 
express its object so distinctly that no one 
should enter the church without reverence, 
or leave it without having his heart appealed 
to by some, at least, of the lessons written 
or painted upon the walls. It was not in 
the spirit of these men to endeavor to exalt 
themselves through their works; and in 
this sacred place they did not think of set- 
ting up inscriptions in their own honor, or 
even of putting their names in mosaic upon 
the walls. 

From the eleventh to the fifteenth cen- 



* They may not unlikely have referred to 
Death and the Judgment, Heaven and Hell. 
t Ruskin, Stones of Venice, ii., Ill, 112. 



tury, mosaic workers seem to have been 
employed with few intervals upon the 
church-roof. It does not appear at what 
period the whole was completed, but it was 
probably some time in the fifteenth century 
that the last mosaic of that series which 
had been commenced four hundred years 
before, was finished, and the great design 
of the original builders fulfilled. "With the 
sixteenth century a new period begins. 
Some of the oldest mosaics had been injured 
by time and accident. The resources of 
painting had been wonderfully developed ; 
the Old designs looked poor and" meagre 
beside the splendid work of the new school 
of Venetian painters. The meaning of the 
early artists was now no longer read, or, if 
read, was but little regarded . No reverence 
was felt for their pious work ; and the pro- 
curators of St. Mark's determined that, in- 
stead of restoring those of the old mosaics 
that stood in need of repair, they should be 
removed, and their places supplied by en- 
tirely new work. The best artists were 
employed on these new mosaics, and their 
names have come down to us, not only in. 
the records of the works, but in the inscrip- • 
tions which tbey took care to place ou the 
pictures themselves. The most famous of 
them were the brothers Francesco and 
Valerio Zuccato, both of them the friends 
of Titian, who seems to have had for the 
elder of them, Francesco, a more thau 
common regard. To these brothers was 
intrusted the work of putting fresh mosaics' 
in the vestibule over the main door of en-' 
trance: and here now may be seen their 
brighter colors, and richer and more skilful 
designs, contrasting with the older mosaics 
on each side. In the lunette over the door 
is a figure of St. Mark. He is represented 
as standing with his arms raised, and his 
head turned toward heaven, from which' a 
hand appears, in the act of blessing. He is 
dressed in rich vestments, and the whole 
ground upon which the figure is relieved is 
of gold. This is the first mosaic that strikes 
the eye of the stranger as he enters the ves-. 
tibule through the outer central door. Its 
colors are as glowing and fresh as when it 
was first set in its place. There is, perhaps, 
no more highly-finished mosaic in the whole 
church than this. The design for it, is said 
to have been given to the Zuccati by Titian ; 
and the internal evidence afforded by the 
figure of the apostle is such as to give 
authority to the tradition. The hardness 
of line, the too great sharpness of light and 
shadow, the want of softness and harmony 
in color, which are faults often to be found 
in mosaics of all ages, have been so far 
successfully avoided in this work, that the 
proud inscription which the artists placed 
under the feet of St. Mark appears, not as 
a piece of vain-glorionsness, but rather as a 
just claim on the applause of all who may 
look at their work, and a fit expression of 
their own assurance of its excellence. TJbi 
diligenteb inspexebis, abtemqub ao labo- 
bem Fbanoisoi et Valebii Zuoati, Vbne- 
tob, fratr0m, agnovebis tttm demum judi- 
oato. " When you have carefully looked 
and recognized the labor and the .art of 
Francis and Valerius Zuccato, 'brothers, of 
Venice, then finally judge." But if this 
inscription be pleasant to read, as far as 
regards the merit of the work and the sat- 
isfaction of the workmen, it is not so when 
one considers the place in which it is set, 
and the incongruity between it and the in- 
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scriptions to be read on the more ancient 
mosaics. The entrance to that house which 
men have dedicated to the Most High, is 
no place for the exhibition of pride iu their 
own work, and for boastfulness in its excel- 
lence. There is no more forcible illustration 
of the difference in the spirit of the workers 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and that of the workers of the sixteenth 
century, to be found in all Venice (and such 
illustrations are by no means uncommon 
here), than is to be found in these inscrip- 
tions. .The one was the spirit of an age of 
faith, in which men considered the best that 
they could do as but a poor offering to God, 
and lost the thought of the goodness of their 
own work in that of His infinite perfections 
— an age, not of pride and self-satisfaction, 
but of humility and self-forgetfulness. The 
other was the spirit of an age of formal 
reverence and real infidelity, in which men 
worked with reference not so much to the 
glory of God as to their own ambitions and 
petty fames; and, by their example and 
their works, led on that period of debase- 
ment in religion, in philosophy, and art, 
from which we are now so imperfectly and 
tediously struggling out. The decline of art 
is to be dated from the time when artists 
began to work for purely worldly ends, and 
not for the love and glory of God. Men of 
genius, it is true, prepared and disciplined 
by the works of those who had preceded 
them, using the slowly-accumulated expe- 
rience of centuries, and freed from clogging 
conventionalists, accomplished, after the 
period of faithlessness had begun, works 
more splendid in color, more accurate and 
noble in design, more perfect in what are 
technically called artistic qualities, than 
any that had been accomplished before. 
But their greatness had the seeds of decay 
within itself; and a wise critic contempo- 
rary with Leonardo and Titian, Michael 
Angelo and Eaphael, might have foretold, 
judging from their works alone, that they 
were the immediate forerunners of the de- 
cline and fall of art. 

On the other side of the vestibule, oppo- 
site their figure of St. Mark, the Zuccati 
executed a mosaic of the Deposition from 
the. Cross, and under it placed the inscrip- 
tion, 

- NATD&S SAXIBUS, [sic] ZOCiTOBOH, FEATRUM, IXQIHIO, 

which may, perhaps, be translated, "Made 
with the stones of nature by the genius of 
the brothers Zuccati." The" inscription is 
curious, not merely for its bad Latin, but 
for the results which followed this violation 
of orthography. The success of the Zuccati 
was so great, and the approval of their 
mosaics so general, that the directors of the 
works on St. Mark's increased their salary, 
and allotted to them new and important 
places, from which the old mosaics were to 
bo removed, and new ones substituted in 
exchange. The magician had come with 
his new, bright lamps, which he offered in 
exchange for the dull and ugly old one. 
How often in the history of art has the old 
and priceless lamp been flung away, with- 
out getting even so much as a common new 
one in exchange I But the brilliant fortune 
of the Zuccati excited the jealousy of the 
other mosaic masters who were employed 
in St. Mark's, and reports were spread to 
their discredit, which, being brought to the 
ears of the procurators, determined them 
to institute an investigation to discover tile 



truth. The most important of the charges 
brought against the brothers was that of 
having increased the effect of their mosaics 
by painting; but it was also said that the 
stones were badly set; that they worked 
out of fit time in unfair competition ; and, 
more than this, Valerio was charged with 
not understanding his art, and with spend- 
ing his time in his shop, making designs for 
coifs, vestures, and open-work, instead of 
being at work at St. Mark's. In support of 
these charges, one of their rivals, Bartolom- 
meo Bozza, who had formerly been one of 
their pupils, pointed out some little build 
ings, in the hand of an angel, that were 
painted, and certain clouds above and below 
the Evangelists, in the vestibule betvveen 
the two doors, which were made with the 
paint-brush, and not with colored glass or 
stones, as they should have been done, ac- 
cording to the orders of the procurators. 
The other mosaics were then washed with 
a sponge and sand, to discover if there were 
painting upon them. In going over that of 
the Deposition from the Cross, a bit of paper 
that had been pasted upon a part of the in- 
scription, was washed off. This was re- 
garded as a further proof of the deceptions 
practised by the Zuccati ; for it appeared 
that the error they had committed in the 
word saxibus having been pointed out to 
them, they had corrected the mistake by 
putting a bit of painted paper, with the 
right word upon it, over the wrong. The 
mosaics, however, on the whole, stood the 
test well; and finally, on the 9th of May, 
1563, the most distinguished painters in 
Venice, having examined the works, were 
called upon for their opinion. Such a jury 
of great artists was hardly ever gathered 
together. It was composed of Titian, Tin- 
toret, Paul Veronese, Schiavone, and one 
Jacopo Pistoia, whose name is hardly known 
except in this connection. There was little 
disagreement among them. Titian was 
warm in his praise of the works, and in 
defending the Zuccati ; and all declared 
that, although it could not be denied that 
in some places the paint-brush had been 
used, yet, after the color thus applied had 
been removed by washing, the mosaic had 
apparently lost nothing ; and that their de- 
sign, and the skill with which they were 
made, were in the highest degree worthy 
of praise. After such testimony to their 
merits, the accusations that had been 
brought against the Zuccati were reduced 
to their just value; and the procurators, 
satisfied with the general excellence of the 
work, condemned the brothers only to re- 
make, at their own expense, in mosaic, such 
parts as had been painted, and suspended 
the salary of Valerio until he should give 
new proof of his understanding his art. 
Valerio showed, as a proof of his knowl- 
edge, the half figure of St. Clement, over 
the right-hand door leading from the atrium 
into the church, that he had made by him- 
self: but it had been made many years 
before, and some new work was now re- 
quired from him* It does not appear that 
the Zuccati ever remade the portions of 
their work that had been painted; and 
any one going into St. Mark's may read the 
word saxibus still plain in the inscription — 
a memorial of their unsuccessful trick to 



hide their bad Latin, and of the praise given 
to their mosaics by the greatest masters of 
Venetian art. And any one walking up 
and down the atrium over the beautiful, 
timeworn, uneven pavement, may see, in 
the earlier and the later mosaics, not only 
works of art well worthy his regard, but 
firm-set and enduring types of the rise and 
of the fall of Venice. 



* George Sand has made this story of the 
Zuccati the base of her tale of " Lea Maitres 
Mosaistes." . 



AfiT NEWS FEOM ENGLAND. 

_ LETTEK XX. 

To tlit Editor* of the Crayon: 

London, 'Mh October, 1856. 

This is a month, in artistic respects, not 
of performances, but of promise. 

The National Gallery is to re-open, after 
its brief annual recess, on the 27 tb, where 
the public will find hung the pictures 
which Turner bequeathed to them, toge- 
ther with other acquisitions. So it is an- 
nounced. I have before mentioned that 
Turner's bequest includes a considerable 
number of oil-pictures, showing the pro- 
gress of his style, from the earliest days to 
the latest, and that in first-rate examples. 
Besides these, there are water-color paint- 
ings, studies, and sketches ; although, if the 
announcement last made is to be trusted, 
many relics of the latter classes have pass- 
ed, in the compromise which the infor- 
mality of Turner's will has entailed, to the 
heirs-at-law. The bequest of the pictures, 
by-the-bye, was made conditional, on the 
providing of a suitable building for their 
exhibition within a prescribed time; but 
as the will is set aside, I suppose the nation 
receives the works free of this condition, 
which, probably, its sense of honor will 
not lead it to re-impose too stringently on 
itself. The works may take their chance 
with others now cramped in the National 
and Vernon Galleries, and with the liabili- 
ty to eventual removal. 

The Manchester project of an Exhibi- 
tion of Art-treasures of the United King- 
dom, continues to be the great announce- 
ment for the future. The impulse has been 
given, and offers of contributions succeed 
each other from all sides. Living artists 
also are invited to contribute, and the 
building itself, which is to contain the col- 
lection, advances rapidly. The Crystal 
Palace exhibition of the various Art schools 
of Europe, which will re-open next month, 
is to include photography as well as paint- 
ing. Liverpool is projecting a Free Libra- 
ry and Museum, to the designs sent in, for 
which she has lately awarded the prizes — 
the first to the well-known Mr. Allotn; 
the second to a man of her own county, 
Mr. Holmes, of Bury. And Manchester 
again appears in a second project — that of 
a gallery of local Art, in connexion with 
the Salford Museum and Free Library, a 
gallery, it is understood, which will em- 
brace the works of Manchester residents as 
well as natives, dead and living. Among 
the residents is Mr. Anthony ; how many 
others,- of more than common excellence, I 
cannot say, but I see mentioned, such as 
they are, the names of Liversege, Frank 
Stone, and Patten. The exhibition is to 
open in March, and will be an interesting 
supplement to that of the Art-treasures; 
although, indeed, if the works comprising 
this local gallery are themselves treasures, 
it seems questionable policy to sever, them 
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during next year from the rest, and, if 
they are not treasures, their interest 'will 
be but extraneous. 

While all these exhibitions are prepar- 
ing to open their doors, one is closing its 
accounts. This is the exhibition of pic- 
tures, designs, sketches, &c. by artists and 
amateurs, got up last year in aid of the 
Patriotic Fund for the benefit of the ser- 
vices engaged in the Russian war. Its 
career of swimming success has been be- 
fore alluded to, resulting, as it is now 
stated, in the handing over of £4,732 to 
the Fund, exclusive of sornt9 money which 
was deposited in the too celebrated bank 
of Stratum, Paul, Bates, & Co., and which 
has not yet turned, up from amid the 
wreck of that firm. It is a curious fact, 
as illustrative of public taste, that the one 
really complete and beautiful artistic work 
which this patriotic exhibition contained — 
the work, too, of a rising young painter — 
remained unsold up to the last, and even 
so far as I know, in the final auction which 
succeeded the display of the collection; 
while incomplete ability, mediocrity, affec- 
tation, and rubbish, "went off" at railroad 
pace. 

In the way of books we have something 
in hand, and something to come. The 
second volume of Bio's ''Art Chretien" 
has appeared, and crossed from Paris to 
London, after an interval of not much less 
than a score of years from the publication 
of the first. Catholic quietism, inducing a 
tinge of weakness, is the prominent charac- 
teristic of Bio. Nature rather frightens 
him, and he takes^refuge in the sanctities. 
He is the devotee of that Purist Ideal, 
which Buskin so sympathizingly, and yet 
with such sternness of justice, contrasts 
with the firmer and deeper greatness of the 
naturalist Ideal; and, of course, what 
ever feebleness is involved in the excessive 
practice of the Purist Ideal, attaches to its 
exclusive preference. Bio, however, has a 
most true love for his subject, and his 
book is one to be read with both pleasure 
and profit, though not in the temper of the 
enthusiast or the disciple. Leading sub- 
jects in his new volume are the influence 
of Giotto and his school on the four- 
teenth century; Leonardo da Vinci; his 
followers of the Milanese school ; and the 
painters of Bergamo. Lodi, and Cremona. 

The subject of ancient "Sculptured Stones 
of Scotland " has engaged the attention of 
the Spalding Club, and is treated in an il- 
lustrated folio, which that body has lately 
issued. There is also to be recorded a new 
illustrated weekly journal — "The National 
Magazine " — which aspires to occupy a 
position of some credit in its Art and Art- 
writing. Its wood-engravings are of a 
superior order, and of some interest in sub- 
ject; two of the series into which they are 
distributed being portraiture of celebrated 
living men, and renderings of new pictures. 
The editors commenced the first series by 
selecting the right man, Tennyson ; but, 
unfortunately, they made a false start by 
selecting him in the wrong way,' having 
•got hold of a highly unsatisfactory photo- 
graph of him, without his concurrence or 
approval; and Tennyson is not a little 
jealous of any such unauthorized homage. 
In the second series, they have engraved 
one of the best pictures of the year, Henry 
Wallis' "Death of Chatterton," and one o"f 
the least significant, from the hand of 



Horsley. There should t be a severer un- 
derstanding of what is valuable and what 
is useless, if the publication is to take high 
ground in Art matters. Then, we are pro- 
mised in the coming publishing season 
" Notices of the Lives and Works of the 
Early Flemish Painters," by Messrs. Crowe 
& Cavalcaselle — the former, I presume, the 
late editor of our Daily News, the latter a 
connoisseur of note ; " Art and Nature at 
Home and Abroad,"* by Mr. Thornburg, 
now or lately the Art-critic of the Athe- 
nceum, and - a writer possessed of pictur- 
esque manner and considerable ready 
knowledge ; a new illustrated edition of 
"Evangeline," with Gilbert's designs; a 
selection of "The Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century," with designs by Millais, Ford, 
Brown, and others ; and " Bbymes and 
Boundelays in Praise of a Country Life," 
illustrated by numerous well-known, but 
less characteristic, draughtsmen. 

The obituary of the month records a 
name, which those who note the evidences 
of rising talent, will regret to see there — 
that of Mr. Herbert, junior, the son of the 
well-known Eoyal Academician painter,, 
many of whose engraved works are pro- 
bably no less familiar in America than in 
England. This young man, who had exhi- 
bited within the past two years only, had 
evidently an eye for character, for original 
arrangement, and for simple style, which 
made him, perhaps, the most promising of 
all the new-comers not numbered in the 
Pre-Baphaelite phalanx. His picture of 
Philip II. knighting Velasquez, by paint- 
ing the cross of Santiago on the breast 
of the painter's portrait (exhibited this 
year), was a work with much of the right 
stuff in it. Another young artist deceased 
is Mr. J. Powell, distinguished at all events 
by such promise as is implied in high 
academical success, and, I believe, well 
prophesied by many for more distinctive 
future work. 

Of the scanty sum of artistic production 
actually belonging to the month, the most 
remarkable item is a large number of 
water-color paintings brought back by Mr. 
T. W. Atkinson from a seven years' tour 
in Siberia, Baouria, Mongolia, and Chinese 
Tartary — regions hitherto as unknown 
through the medium of Art to Western 
Europe as Art itself is unknown to the 
barbaric or semi-barbaric tribes which 
people them. Mr. Atkinson has proved 
himself an enterprising man ; having had 
often none but himself to depend upon for 
his daily subsistence, and having traversed 
vast tracts of country so void of habita- 
tion, that a whole summer passed without 
his seeing a human being, save those of his 
own party, which included his wife, and a 
child born during the adventurous journey. 
Endless steppes, and the eternal seclusion 
of rock and waterfall, are among the most 
salient traits of this eastern landscape; 
generally bare, scattered, and desolate, 
often sublime in the stern isolation which 
had never yet become voiceful to a civi- 
lized heart. Not improbably, Mr. Atkin- 
son may remain, for yet many years to 
come, the unfollowed pioneer of a strange 
region ; and, even long after his steps shall 
have been tracked by others, he will claim 
honor as pioneer, careful to tell truth of 
what he has seen with all plainness and 
honesty. 

In the commemorations which Art, com- 



missioned from "the highest quarters," 
has yet given or undertaken of the French 
and English alliance, there is a tinselly 
air of court and compliment. For hea- 
ven's sake ! no rugged soldiers and sailors, 
no common John Bull and Enfant de la 
France; let the thing be done with all offi- 
cial propriety. So Napoleon III. commis- 
sions the reception of Victoria at Ver- 
sailles by new uniforms in gilded saloons: 
Victoria commissions the installation of 
Napoleon III. as Knight of the Garter — 
blue ribbon quasi tied on to the admiring 
eyes of carpet-knights. Again, the Queen 
of England at the tomb of the First Napo- 
leon: this is the theme of a second commis- 
sion bestowed by her majesty upon Mr. E. 
M. Ward. To go the round of the show- 
places of Paris, and. find Napoleon's tomb, 
one of the most interesting among them, 
may seem a simple enough operation to 
many ; but the British" critic and publie 
look deeper with those profound spiritual 
eyes of theirs — not in the least dazzled by 
court costumes and regal or imperial initial 
letters — and find the scene as sublime as 
Marius on the ruins of Carthage, or Crom- 
well opening the coffin of decapitated 
Charles— not to mention Wellington visit- 
ing the Napoleon relics at Madame Tus- 
saud's wax- work exhibition, or chucking 
the chin of Napoleon-costumed General 
Tom Thumb. 

The Wellington monument in St. Paul's, 
not content with absorbing £20,000 for 
such design as shall be accepted, allows 
itself a margin of £2,200 for the non- 
accepted: £700 to the second best, £500 
to the third best, and so on. This is doing 
the thing "handsomely " with a vengeance 
— for everyone but the English public. 
Sculpture, by the hand of her votary, Mr. 
Baily, has also raised another of the monu- 
ments in the Parliament House to parlia- 
mentary celebrities; the last apotheosis 
being that of Fox. Whether the early 
second half of the nineteenth century 
deems him a very mighty being is another 
matter ; the powers that be have ordained 
his setting-up, and there he stands. 

Nor is "the New Palace at Westmin- 
ster," as we call our Parliament House, the 
only building in that part of the metropo- 
lis which we are engaged in completing. The 
old Abbey wants a finishing-touch still ; 
and, among other "improvements," is to 
get painted glass throughout the length of 
its clerestory windows. "To leave well 
alone," is not quite the phrase which befits 
the maintenance of uncolored glass in a 
Gothic cathedral ; but there is such a thing, 
too, as the substitution of the actively bad 
for the passively bad ; and the condition of 
modern glass-painting and modern church- 
restoration is not such as to relieve one . 
from all fear that the contemplated substi- 
tution will amount only to that. 

Wm. M. Eossexti. 



All the Fine Arts have a double purpose ; 
they are destined both to please and instruct; 
tl e pencil of the painter, like the pen of the ' 
philosopher, ought always to be directed by 
reason and good Bense. He must present to 
the understanding and judgment of the spec- 
tator, something more than is offered to the 
external eye; his art will inspire him, and" 
kindle in his soul the divine flame that Prome- 
theus is said once to have brought by stealth 
from the celestial regions. — Winkelman. 



